“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worv 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so.”—“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes v. 21. 
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THE STATE OF SOCIETY. 


In our last paper we hinted at the 
charge of sefaration, brought against 
Friends by their ¢rinitarian brethren, and 
we showed what manner of separation it 
was, in fact. If weare not much mistaken, 
timeand events will, sooner or later, clear- 
ly prove to all, that this charge, in a true 
_ und proper sense, attaches in a peculiar 
manner tothose who have preferred it.— 
They have separated themselves from 
the Society of Friends: 

1. IN poctRINE. It will be readily ad- 
mitted by unprejudiced minds, acquainted 
with the writings of the Society, that the 
work of J.J. Gurney is essentially different 
in point of doctrine, from every thing ev- 
er before published within its limits: and 
we confidently refer, for evidence of this, 
to the work itself, or to the review given 
of this singular production, some ;time 
back. The Ministers from England, now 
inthis country, have held forth similar 
doctrines in their public testimonies—such 
testimonies as have never been heard be- 
fore on this side of the Atlantic amongst 
the people called Quakers: so that both 
Calvinistic and Episcopalian clergymen 
{so called) at their meetings, have ex- 
pressed their great unity with their doc- 
trines, and have moreover testified their 
satisfaction at the Quakers, at last, re- 
nouncing their old errors, and embracing 
the true faith !! The trinitarian part of 
Society in this country, from the support 
and counterance which it has uniformly 
given to these ministers, has identified it- 
self with them, and may be considered as 
supporting the same doctrines. 

2. In pRactice.—The trinitarian par- 
ty has separated itself from the Society 
of Friends, in departing both from ifs or- 
dr and its discifiline,in a variety of in- 
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stances ; and more especially in Phila~ 
| delphia, the source and centre of disor- 
der and division: from which point the 
contagion has spread to many of the meet~ 
ings inthe country. The elders in that 
city have been seen to combine together 
to oppose ministers from other parts, and 
to catechize them, on mere hearsay evi- 
dence, respecting false doctrines, said to 
have been preached by them in distant 
meetings!! Ministers have been also 
fudblicly opposed in their ministry, in the 
public meetings, and defamed and de- 
nounced there when absent. In meet- 
ings for discipline, this party has institu- 
ted and pursued measures, vitally affects 
ing the rights and privileges of nembers; 

regardless of that very discipline under 
| which, and to maintain which, it has pro- 
fessed to act, and in direct violation cf 
that sacred and established order, which 
constitutes the only safe-guard of those 
| rights. 


These coercive and oppressive meas 
ures have had, as might have been fore- 
seen, an effect contrary to that so confi- 
dently calculated on by their authors. So 
great their faith, they seem to have be- 
lieved it within their power to “remove 
mountains”; torgetting however that such, 
faith “ WITHOUT CHARITY,” is “ nothing” 
—is worthless, dead, and powerless: b 
Cor. ch. S. One half, or more, of the 
meetings west of the Delaware, with a 
very few individual exceptions, have man- 
ifested their opposition to these men, and 
their violent proceedings; and not less 
than halfthe members belonging to the 
remainder, stand in the same relation ; so 
that three fourths at the least, of thig 
branch of the society, are prepared to ral- 
ly under the standard erected by their 
forefathers in the truth. 


In regard to the state of Saciety on the 
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east of the Delaware, our information is | SPIRIT OF 
too indefinite to speak with certainty: | 
When the members there shall have felt | RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
the “wr1GurT” of their trinitarian breth- | 
ren, about which so much has been said, | 
the line of demarcation will be more dis- 
tinctly drawn. We know no reason to 
suppose that the state of things will be | QU4KERS—English and Americans. 
materially different from what it is now 
tound to be in the west. “Sects, like individuals, are in a course 
It is nota little remarkable that our | ofconstantchange. The change is some- 
trinitarian brethren, seeing the failure of || times in their favour ; but itis generally 
all their measures, to bring Friends under || in one direction, that is, towards the 
that “yoke” which our fathers were un- | world. They rise up, asserting a peculiar 
able to bear, should still persevere in their | principle or a novel practice ; for a time, 
course. They even pursue those who they maintain their individuality and 
have disconnected themselves from the | prosper by their zeal on behalf of their 
Philadelphia Quarter, in order to pre- | peculiarities ; presently, however, a gen- 
serve their rights, and to obtain peace eration is born of the sect ; these have not 
and tranquilitv, as Pharaoh pursued the ardour of converts ; they may be be- 
after the Israelites; and one of their | lievers, but they are not proselytists; 
weighty members has been lately heard their children feel less sectarian zeal, and 
to say, that the civil power ought to be || are more intent on explaining away than 
immediately employed to wrest the Green || © asserting and defending the faith and 
Street Meeting House out of their hands! practice of their fathers, and are more 
It is thus that the spirit by which they |} anxious tolessen than to aggravate the 
are actuated developes itself more and distinction between themselves and their 
more, and the eyes of many are opento | Peighbours; the more religious of these 
discern it. will approximate to the popular religious 
The important question has often been || Sects around them; the more worldly 
put: Is there no door open to a reconcili- will fall into the manners and language of 
ation? Weanswer, yes. Letthe mem- || society. 
bers who are now struggling for power “Thus it has happened tothe Quakers 
and sway, return to the ORDER of Socie- in England. Could George Fox and 
ty, which they have violated: claiming to || William Penn rise from their graves, they 
ourselves the right of private judgment, would scarcely know their own descen- 
we concede the same to them; we there- |} d@ats; they would, in our judgment, dis- 
fore ask them not to change their ofiin- dain ‘unity’ with them. ‘Plain Friends’ 
ions, but their practice. Let them lay | are but a sprinkling of the Quaker com- 
aside their carnal weapons, and be no || Munity: the majority are conformists to 
longer influenced by foreign counsels; the world, except when they are watch- 
but make FERVENT CHARITY the test of || Ng One another, and except so far as is 
their faith, and the rule of their conduct. || necessary to make them dega/ Quakers, 
‘hus will they become again living mem- || 2nd to entitle them to the civil privileges 
bers of the church from which they have || Which law or custom has conceded to the 
separated: a church built, not of drick || sect: and the doctrines of the ‘Plain 
and mortar, nor books and records, but of Friends’ are as remote from those of the 
living stones, cemented together, not by founders of Quakerism, as the worldly 
creeds, nor conformity in opinions, but by || ‘ Friends’ are from their habits and dialect. 
the love of God, and joy in the Holy |} This religious change is the subject of the 
Ghost. _ present paper. 
“ No one can read the works of the Qua- 
“Many would fain have the rule of ker Fathers, without seeing that they were. 
ethers, who cannot govern themselves.” || almost on all points opposed to the nomi- 
Dillwyn. |} nal ‘orthodox’ of their dav. They wrote: 


The following is extracted from the 
“ Christian Reformer,” a periodical work 
published in England. 
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my ayatically ; ; perhapsthey did not think 


very clearly, or reason very logically; | 


but amidst all their obscurity, one thing is | 
evident—that they were at war with all | 


creeds of the great bodies of contempo- | 


rary Christians. They rejected and con- 


tradicted the scholastic Trinity: they 


sometimes used the term, but it was to | 
shew that they put a sense upon it very | 


remote from that of the race of divines; 
more commonly, however, they protested 


tency than Luther and Calvin, (whom in| 
this respect they followed) pronounced it 
‘ popish’ and ‘barbarous.’ Of the person 
of Christ, they were accustomed to speak 


vaguely: they asserted his divinity, and | 
' the leaders of this sect in Engl and have 
with the herd of believers; yetin all their | 


in using this word appeared to harmonize 


explanations of the divinity of Christ 


office and character. 


atonement, by saheniiniie that the sacri- 
fice of Christ was not outward and lit- 
| eral, but inward and spiritual. ‘They uni- 
_formly disavowed the popular notion of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures; assert- 
ing on the contrary that the Bible was 
merely a letter, man’s history of the 
workings of God’s Spirit. Sabbatic ob- 
servances too, as well as many other forms 


_ and ceremonies, they denounced as Jewish 


| and carnal, the mere shadows of things to’ 
against the term, and, with more consis- \ 
i 
| 
{ 


come. 
“Such, according to our understanding, 
formed from no small acquaintance with 


| the early Quaker books, was the system 


in its beginning. The reader need not 
be told that within the last thirty years, 


been diverging from the faith of their 


, | fathers and moving straight forward, and 
they took care to shew that theirs was | 
less a personal divinity, than a divinity of | 

The Holy Spirit | 


with no very leisurely pace, towards what 
is pr euienptnownly and ridiculously called 
‘orthodoxy.’ Various causes may be as- 


is the great agent in practical Quaker- signed for this retrograde motion. ‘Phe Qua- 


ism ; yet it does not appear that the early | 
expounders of the doctrine of the sect had | 
any conception of the distinct personality — 
and independent deity of the third per- 


son inthe vulgar Trinity. Ifthe primi- | bers gr owing less by defection from thei 


tive Quakers must be assigned to any 


class of believers on this subject, it must | 
be to the Sadellians, who hold a Trinity of 
names, of modes, of ‘ somewhats,’—un- 
meaning phrases in which confused minds 
bewilder themselves, and in which time- | 
serving theologians may dress up any | 
‘heresy’ in an orthodox garb. 


“To Calvinism and to all those points | 


on which the party, made up of several | 


sects, now calling themselves ‘ Evangeli- | 
cal,’ lay the greatest stress, both as terms 
of communion and conditions of salvation, 
the old Quakers were directly and stren- 
uously opposed. They maintained a uni- 
versal light, the power of reason and con- 
science in every man that cometh into the 
world ; the influences of the Spirit they 
regarded as general and as indiscriminate 


as the dews of heaven; they contended | 
for the power of every man to do the will | 
of God, and the capacity of every man for | 
salvation, and hence they denied absolute 


personal election, and partial calling. 


‘They treated sin as actual, not original. | 


| kers have partaken, in co nmon with most 
| other sects, of the zea/ for an afifearance 


of zeal which has been enkindled by 
Methodism. They have seen their num- 


communion, and they have concluded that 
a revival could be effected amongst yore 
selves by those means only which hav 
created the new and vigorous sects, or re= 
cruited some old sects which had begun 
to languish. Perhaps, they have been se- 
duced by the flatteries which have been 
poured upon them of late, by divines of 
parties whose predecessors could find no 
language sufficiently strong to express 
their scorn and hatred of them; and, by 
mingling with the ‘ Evangelical’ party in 
works of charity and mercy, have felt a 
desire to come nearer to them in external 
religious profession. Something, too, must 
be attributed to the influence of the few 
converts that have come over to Quaker- 
ism in later times, who have been chiefly 
Wesleian or Calvinistic mystics, and who 
have brought an infusion of doctrinal en- 
thusiasm into the Quaker body, which 
had seemed to grow cool with age. 

“ One of the standing topics of reproach 
against the primitive “Friends,” was 
their harmonizing on great points, with 


They virtually denied what is called the || the Unitarians: the prominent feature gt 


“3 
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the zealous Quaker leaders of the pre- 
sent day, is their hostility to Unitarians. 
Ts this owing to a wish to stand well with 
the religious world, to whom the Unita- 
rians are a great bugbear? And is the 
degree of declared opposition to this 
scheme of Christian faith, in the direct 
ratio of the cause which there is for be- 
lieving the Quaker founders to have been 
in great measure Unitarians ? 

“ However this may be, it is well known 
that almost the sole doctrinal excommu- 
nication which has been resorted to by 
the modern Quakers, was exercised a 
few years ago, against Mr. ‘Thomas Fos- 
ter, a well instructed Christian, and, as 
his persecutors acknowledged, an excel- 
lent man, whose only sin was, that he 
held the Unitarian faith, and gave the 
right hand of fellowship to Unitarian 
Christians. Many of the ‘ Friends,’ it is 
believed, have repented of this harsh dis- 
ciplinary act; but the ministers of the 
Quaker church have ever since cherish- 
ed the spirit from which it proceeded, 
and taken most commendable pains to 
prevent its waxing cold. The Bevans, 
the Allens, the Howards, and the Gur- 
neys, have been intent on making out a 
Quaker-trinitarianism ; and one of these, 
a ‘chief speaker,’ the ‘Mercury’ of the 
sect, in more senses than one, has gone 
up and down the land with the avowed 
purpose of preaching down the Unita- 
rian heresy. 

“Something of this backward change 
has been effected, more has been attempt- 
ed, in the United States of America; but 
in that country, is seen in this, as in num- 
berless other cases, the blessing of per- 
fect religious liberty, and the security of 
mankind from spiritual domination where 
the mind is not bowed down by early ed- 
ucation in the doctrines of the divine 
right of teachers, and of privileged orders 
in thechurch. ‘The Quakers of Pennsy]- 
vania lately rejected a Trinitarian creed 
which had been gratuitously manufac- 
tured for their use. Had the article found 
customers in the United States, it was 
generously intended tobring it toa British 

mnarket. It was smurgied into England: 
but the contrabandists had the prudence 
not to break bulk in the cargo, the wares 


being all stamped with the mark of 


worthlessness by the Transatlantic Year- 
ly Meeting. 
“It is not meant that the American 
Quakers are avowed Unitarians, but that 
they are not Trinitarians. They are for 
the most part, it is said, and this might 
have been expected, disciples of William 
Penn—a great name, and worthy to lead 
in religion, if we had not names still great- 
er, to which he himself looked up with 
reverence, the names of prophets and 
apostles. There are amongst them fana- 
tics, bigots, and persecutors : witness the 
treatment received by one of their most 
powerful preachers, Elias Hicks: but 
Elias Hicks, though a preacher against 
the Trinity, has never, we believe, been 
even put ‘under dealings’; and it may 
be questioned whether Hannah Barnard 
would have been disowned by the Amer- 
ican ‘ Friends,’ if the anathema had nof 
been first pronounced in Great Britain. 
“One of the favourite American Qua- 
kers was Job Scott, who died in Ireland, 
on a mission to Europe, in 1793. Abun- 
dant testimonies are there in the records 
of his brethren to his ‘ Gospel labours,’ as 
‘a faithful servant and minister of Christ.’ 
Nay, the imprimatur of Devonshire House 
in London, has been given to his ‘ Journal,’ 
which is now lying before us, reprinted in 
12mo. for Wm. Philips, George Yard, 
Lombard street, and Wm. Alexander, 
York, in the year 1815: yet in this very 
Journal, Job Scott declares himself an 
Anti-Calvinist and an Anti-Trinitarian. 
He says, p. 24,‘ I now view the doctrine 
ofunconditional election to eternal life, 
and reprobation to eternal destruction, 
with abhorrence. I almost marvel, that 
under a cloud of darkness, my rational 
faculties could ever be so imposed upon 
as to assent to so erroneous a sentiment. 
I know of no doctrine in the world that 
more shockingly reflects on the character 
of the Deity.’ And in his letter to his 
family and friends, written on his death- 
bed, he thus expresses himself, in relation 
to his suspected heresy,—‘some subjects 
that may have been (he says) a little pe- 
culiar to mvself, but which I still believe, 
are as strictly in the very life and essence 
of the gospel, as I believe any truth what- 
ever; there is not the least scruple in my 


mind about them. I trust, I as firmly be- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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lieve in the divinity of Christ, as any man 
living; but I have no more belief that 
there are two divinities, than two Gods.’ 
He had just before declared that ‘ his sen- 
timents were unaltered respecting the 
Divinity of Christ, what is called the 
Trinity,’ &c. (p. 367.) He afterwards de- 
scribes the Saviour as ‘being like us in all 
things except sin; and he adds, ‘ my only 
hope of salvation is on this ground.’ He 
laments that his writings have not been 
properly digested, and concludes with a 
glowing anticipation of the progress and 
final ascendency of pure Christian truth: 
‘Our views of things do not usually open 
ali at once: it is so in the individual; itis 
so inthe world. Things have been hith- 
erto gradually evolving, and it may be 
consistent with infinite wisdom that such 


a progression should always continue. | 


At the present day, things are considera- 
b'y vipening, and ] have not had the least 
doubt that before a great while,a highway 
wit be opened through nations, where 
darkness has long reigned, for the publi- 
cation of the everlasting Gospel, in its true 
life and authority ; and as what is reveal- 
in the ear is in due time to be deciared on 
the house-top, J have little or no doubt 
that the true doctrine of Christ will be bet- 
ter understood, than has hitherto been gen- 
erally the case.’ (Journal, pp. 370, 371.) 

“Such were the dying views of this 
eminent Christian, whose whole death- 
scene, as described by the publishers of 
his Journal, is a striking example of the 
power of Christian truth, and of a pure 
conscience. 


“We have thought that a collection of | 
the dying experiences of such asin their | 


day have been reputed heretics, and have 
had their “names cast out as evil,’ would 


de an antidote to the poison of popular | 


bigotry ; and should such a collection be 
made let not the last moments of Job 
Scott be forgotten. 


“On his voyage to England, he wrote a 
paper which was afterwards published, 
and on which “ Luke Howard, of ‘Totten- 
ham, near London,” has made some ani- 
madversions, in an angry spirit, which he 
lately sent to America to be published. 
A letter has been in consequence ad- 
<lressed to him by an American Quaker 
ef which we proceed to give some ac- 


} count. As straws tell which way the 
wind blows, so these little controversies 
shew the current of public opinion, and 
the direction which the human mind is 
taking under the influence of the unex- 
ampled knowledge and freedom of these 
times. 

“The title of this publication, (54 pp. 
8vo.) (if pudlication it may be called; 
| there is no printer’s or publisher’s name, 
| nor is any place mentioned,) is as follows: 
|*A letter from a Friend in America, to 
| Luke Howard, of ‘Tottenham, near Lon- 
don, in which the character of our late 


} Friend, Job Scott, is vindicated and de- 
| fended, and his doctrines shewn to be 
| consistent with scripture and sound rea- 
} son. In reply to a letter addressed by 
|| Luke Howard tothe author. 1826.” The 
writer states that Luke Howard’s let- 
_ ter was addressed to him, bore date 1825, 
| ‘was neatly printed in 8vo. form,’ and 
. consisted of about twenty pages. He 
| complains of this attack upon an accept- 
ed minister of the Society of Friends, 
_ thirty years after his ashes had rested in 
| peace. Some disparaging expressions of 
| Luke Howard’s are commented on with 
| just severity. In answer to the charge 
| that Job Scott was ‘ an ignorant man,’ the 
| American says, (and his reply may be of 
| use to other vaunting penmen besides 
Luke Howard.)— 
| «*Those who have seldom emerged 
, from the narrow circle and smoky atmos- 
| phere of any ‘crowded metropo is,’ seem, 
| very generally, to suppose almost all the 
| learning and knewledge in the world are 
| centred with them, and that the little 
which the rest of mankind possess may de 
compared to the ‘ gleaning grapes, or as 
the shaking of an olive tree—two or three 
| berries in the top of the uppermost bough, 
| tour orfive in the outmost fruitful branch- 
| es” J am inclined to think thy own coun- 
trymen are peculiarly subject to this er- 
ror, especially as it regards the people of 
the United States. Until very lately the 
people of England have acted as if the 
thought we could hardly get along weil, 
unless they sent us law, pliysic, philosophy 
and religion; whilst we, at the same time, 
could not perceive in the professional 
character or qualifications of those that 
came amongst us, any superiority worth 
the expense and trouble ef their transpor- 
‘tation’ 10. 

“With the usual finesse of those con- 
troversialists that attack posthumous 


; 

é 
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works, Luke Howard hazards the con- 
jecture that if Job Scott had lived to this 
‘day, he would not have published his 
Es-ay, or not as it now appears. Whv? 
asks the American respondent ; and then 
shews that there is more reason for its 
publication now than when it was writ- 
ten. There has been, he contends, of 
late a recession from genuine Quakerism 
and an approach of Quakers to what are 
called the Reformed Churches. The 
press teems with pamphlets written by 
members of the Society, ‘advocating the 
most irrational and unscriptural doc- 
trines; drawing the attention from the 
inward, fstential, and only means of sal- 
vation, ‘the light within,’ the Holy Spir- 
jt in the soul, ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ 
in our flesh—to ou/ward and carnal ob- 
jects, to outward blood, outward laws, an 
outward sacrifice, an outward Redeemer, 
in fine, to an outward religion—a scheme 
of redemption, of which Job Scott said, 
fItisas dark as Egyptian darkness’—a 
scheme with which his enlightened and 
redeemed mind was disgusted, and which 
he faithfully laboured, by his ministry 
and writings, to expose in its own natu- 
ral deformity !” p. 14. 
be concluded in onr next.) 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
ON THE PRINCIPLE. 


The principle of God in man is a true 
and faithful witness for God in every 
place, and it hatha sure testimony against 
that spirit which worketh in darkness, in 
which darkness the mystery of iniquity 
is seated, and hath a place of government 
in man, and sits exalted in strength and 
power over man in the fall, ana from that 
place doth all deceivableness of unright- 
eousness proceed; and the witness of 
God doth stand in its place, and is in itself 
a holy principle, which hath no commu- 
nion with darkness, nor with the deceiva- 
bleness of unrighteousness, which from 
the darkness proceedeth; but with its 
purity it maketh manifest the secret 
workings of the mystery of iniquity, and 
stands a witness against that part and 
principle, and also the manifestation that 
is produced from it; and unto which of 


these a man yields himself servant to 
obey, he is a servant to it, and becomes 
actuated by it; and as man joins to ei- 
ther, and comes under the power of ei- 
ther, so are his works brought forth, his 
words are spoken, and his deeds are done, 
from the actual motion within him, by 
one of those principles: and the words 
and deeds are made manifest either to be 
good or evil, according to the nature of 
the principle unto which man is joined ; 
and there is a clear distinction Doth in the 
ground, and in the manifestation: for as 
that of God in man is true in itself, and 
the nature of it is righteous, holy, and 
pure, so it doth declare itself distinctly 
from every manifestation proceeding out 
of darkness, and hath a sure testimony in 
itself against it in every place: for as it 
is certain that man is joined to one of 
these principles, and is a servant to it, so 
itis as certain, that unto which he is 
joined, and serving, the same doth actu- 
ate him in the motion of itself, and he be- 
ing a servant to it, and actuated by it, the 
fruits of its nature are manifest through 
him, either in the good, or in the evil: 
So when the wicked one brings forth his 
works through man, that work comes 
out of man and defiles him, and it is plain 
that there is a root within him from 
which it receives nourishment, and so is 
produced and brought forth; and there 
is sometimes a war felt in man, betwixt 
the two natures and principles, touching 
the manifestation of their own natures, 
either in good or evil, and man in himself 
may know it both in words and deeds, 
and he may also know that many times 
he is overcome ef the evil, and yields him- 
self to its power and motion; and the 
evil having got the dominion by man’s 
yielding himself to obey it, then doth its 
nature manifest itself in evil words and 
deeds: then may man feel in himself that 
he hath transgressed the good, and with 
the good is reproved, and in himself is 
many times so judged, that he saith in his 
heart, I will never speak such words 
again, nor do such deeds again; yet he 
cannot thereby save himself but as he 
joins to the motion of the good, with the 
good to overcome evil in its conceptions ; 
and then coming to be actuated by the 
good, that which goeth out of him doth 


| 

| 

| 
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thought, word, and deed. 

I do not hereby set up religion in a | 
form or practice of any observation dis- 
tinct from the Principle of God; neither 
dare I disown that practice which is ob- 
served in obedience to the motion of the 
Principle, for they that do so wili save 
the worse part alive; and if man does not 
answer the principle of God, and obey it 
in all things that it manifests in him, ei- 
ther to be good or evil: and if he does 
not choose the good and deny the evil, | 
after it be so made manifest, but that he 
loves the evil more than the Principle | 
that does discover it, that man must of | 
necessity come under reproof of that 
Principle which is good, which with its 
light discovered the evil to him, before 
he came to act it. 

For as I know that regeneration does , 
lie wholly inward, as to the work of it, so | 
I also know that being wrought and per- | 
fected, the seed of God does manifest its | 
own nature, which may be seen without ; | 
and where it is not seen so, the seed is in | 
its bondage, and regeneration is not per- | 
fected ; and who would know regenera- | 
tion perfected, they must learn to stand | 


still, and not to oppose the power by 
which regeneration is wrought and per- | 
fected, nor to reason against the opera- | 
tion of the power: forin doing so, they | 
wrong themselves; but in standing still, | 
and eyeing the power in its motion, and | 
obeying the power when it moveth, the | 
power will call reason into silence: and 

having silenced the reascn, it then hatha | 
free course to work effectually ; and then | 
the belief standing in the power, the pow- | 
er comes over every stronghold, and lays | 
the fenced cities waste, and brings deso- | 
lation upon every part of the oppressing | 
nature, and strikes the whole body of it | 
with death. For with the power all | 
things are possible, and this comes to pass | 
in allthat believe in it; and being come | 
to pass and perfected, then is the seed | 
raised, and in the seed’s resurrection man | 
becomes wholly changed and renewed, 
and both body, and soul, and spirit, glori- » 
fy God. Then doth the seed manifest it- | 
self in its perfect holiness, which holiness | 


not defile him, for it is good both in | and satisfaction; for to be regenerated 


cannot own any manifestation of dark- | 
mess; and in this path is perfect peace | 


| 


and born again, is a state bevond the 
strongest part of man’s own reason, and is 
a work which reason can never bring to 
pass, and therefore lies beyond it, and is 
not to be comprehended by that part, but 
as the belief stands in the power, so the 
power worketh and removeth that na- 
ture which hath oppressed, and the seed 
is raised in the power, and comes up in 
the power, and there is God’s salvation 
felt and known, and all his fresh springs 
open in his love and life, and the birth is 
nourished with his virtue, and feeds upon 
that which is good for food, and here is 
eating and living, feeding and rejoicing ; 
the presence of the Lord is felt, and ful- 
ness of joy in his presence, and his love, 
and life, and wisdom spread abroad, and 
his pure nature is manifest in all good 
works, and hath a testimony against all 
evil: and the birth delights to do the Fa- 
ther’s will, and does not reason against 
his counsel, but stands a witness unto the 


\ truth, and against that which is out of the 


truth in every place. So let this be read 
in the fear of the Lord God, and with a 
meek spirit in the love, for it is love to 
the seed, and know that the living stone 
is the sure foundation, though the wise 
builders do reject it, and upon that the 
building 1s fitly framed, and stands and 
rejoices though many tempests blow up+ 
on it. 


SELECTED. 


“ The way of true fieace and unity in, 
the true church of Christ 


( Continued from p. 328 ) 


“2. Out of whom these officers are to 
be chosen. And that is, out of the flock 
of Christ, and no where else. Indeed an- 
tichrist, bringing in human learning in- 
stead of the Spirit, chose his ministers on- 


| ly out of the universities: but the right 


church chooses them out of the faithful ; 
seeing it reckons no man learned, and so 
fit to speak in the church, but he that 
hath heard and learned from the Father.’ 
Moreover it is plain, that as natural pow- 
er is founded on a natural gift, and he 
must needs be a man, that is capable of 
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i:uman power ; so supernatural power is 
4.unded on a supernatural gift, and he 
must needs be a believer, that is capable 
£f this spiritual power: And so a man 


suust needs first be of the church, ere he | ” 


can have any power or office in it. 


Wherefore, all unbelievers and carnal . 
men are so far from having any power in | 
the true church, that they have no place | i 
iu it; and are so farfrom being officers, | 
For they | 


that they are not members: 
that neither have, nor know spiritual | 
power themselves, how can they exer- , 
cise it among others? 

“3. By whom they are to be chosen. 
And that i is, by the congregation, or com- | 
munity of believers; For, if every free 
society hath power to choose its own offi- 
cers, much more hath the true church 
this power; being (as is said) the freest 
society under heaven. And so the true 
church is not to have officers thrust over 
them by others, but is to choose them it- 
self. 

“ Obj. Wfany object against this, that 
Paul commanded Timothy and Titus, to 
nppoint elders ; and that Paul and Barna- 
bas, Acts xiv. 23. ‘did choose elders in ev- 
ery church with prayer and fasting.’ 
And therefore it may seem, that the con- 
eregation hath not power to choose its 
owii ministers, but that some chief minis- 


ters must appoint other ministers in each | 


congregation. 
“ Answ. To this I answer: That if 
there were any ministers among us, that 


did hold the place of the apostles, living || 
and acting evidentiy in the virtues ef | 


Christ, and in the knowledge and power 
of the spirit, I would not doubt to allow 
them as much authority in ordaining min- 


isters, as Paul and Barnabas, or any of the |, 


other apostles had: 


Spirit ofthe Lord upon them ;’ how should 
they have authority to appoint ministers, 
who cannot themse!ves be reckoned be- 
jievers, or spiritual ? 

secondly, if they were true min‘s- 
ters, through the anointing of the spirit, 
vet could they not appoint ministers in 
ether congregations, without their own 
consent and approbation: but those whom 
the whole church chooses, they are to | 


“cammend to God by prayer; and if they | 


But since itis very | 
evident, that very few of these have ‘the ! j 


should refuse to do this, yet he who is 
| chosen by the church is sufficiently its 
minister, through the church’s choice 
, alone. Neither did Paul, or Barnabas, or 


fimothy, or Titus, appoint any minister 
| by their own single authority, without the 
_ consent of the church; as may appear 
by those scriptures, 1. Tim. iii. and Titus 
. where Paul saith, The overseers or el- 
| ders, as also the deacons or ministers, 
should be blameless and unreprovable. 
_ Now neither Timothy nor ‘Titus knew of 
f _themselves who were blameless in those 
places, but only received the testimony 
of the church, who choose them to that 
| Office. 
| “Further we see, Acts vi. that the 
_ twelve apostles together, did not by them- 
selves, appoint any toa lower office, to 
wit, to be deacons, without the church’s 
own choice of them: But say the twelve 
to the multitude of the disciples, ‘ Look 
ye out among yourselves, seven men of 
honest report, full of the Holy Spirit and 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this 
business.’ And those whom the church 
chose the apostles confirmed. Where- 
fore, if it were not lawful for the apostles, 
at their own pleasure, toappoint men te 
minister so much as alms to the necessi- 
ties of the poor, without the choice and 
consent of the church; much less was it 
lawful for them to appoint any among be- 
. lievers, to the hard and difficult work of 
the ministry, without theirown choice and 
_approbation. By all which it is clear, 
that the congregation of the faithful have 
power in themselves, according to the 
_ doctrine of the gospel, to choose their own 
| ministers. 
“ And therefore, seeing the true church 
of God cannot possibly be without the 
word, seeing it is born, and nourished, and 


increased, and strengthened, and _ pre- 
_ served, and comforted, and perfected by 
' it: And seeing the generality of the cler- 
_ gy of these times are ignorant of the mys- 
‘tery ofthe gospel, and destitute of the 
| spirit ; it must come to pass, that either 
the church must perish for want of the 
| word, or else (according to what we have 
, heard) believers must meet together, as 

| they can conveniently, up and down the 
, kingdom; and at such meetings, must 
choose one or more fit persons from 


‘ 
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among themselves, to be their elders in | Christ’s flock, plotting and striving to pro- 
the Lord ; and then, by prayer, to com- | cure and maintain their ecclesiastical 
mend them to the work of the ministry, i state by secular power ; seeing they have 
and so to acknowledge them for their | left off to preach Christ, and the gospel, 
Pastors. And there is no doubt but what and only preach of state affairs, railing 
believers, met together in the name of against the most just and Lecessary pro- 
Christ, do in this matter, it isdonethrough | ceedings of the supreme authority of the 
the working and approving of God him- i kingdom, as not suitable to their designs; 
self. And besides this way, I see no other } seeing they are daily depraving the say- 


how (in this great defection of the cler- hi ings and writings of men more righteous 
gy) the church may have the true word than themselves; yea, and dare cast a 


of God restored to their meetings and as- | veil of their talse expositions over the 
semblies again. Now this thing that is } very scriptures, to darken them, and make 
so directly cross to the wav and working | them as sackcloth unto the- world, that 
of antichrist, for many ages together, and \ the glory of the Father, and the mind of 
is so opposite to fathers, schoolmen, coun- | Christ, might (if it were possible) be 
cils, doctors, antiquity, custom, and the ! wholly obscured ; yea, seeing they are be- 
general practice of the kingdom, cannot | come so vile, that they had rather Christ 
‘be hoped to be accomplished at once, but | himself, with his gospel, and true church, 
by degrees, as the lightings of the gos- | should all perish,than that they should 
pel shall enlighten the world, and the | suffer the least diminution of their power; 
spirit shall be poured forth. And there- | dignity, riches, dominion, and tyranny : 
fore in this matter, let some begin, and the | What remains, but that the societies of 
rest follow, as this practice shall be clear- | Christians should meet together to re- 
ed up to them from the scriptures. For |, form these evil officers? And whereas 
none are to be forced in this matter, (ifau- | they are now met to reform the church, 
thority should entertain this truth) but | it is far more necessary, and would be far 
the spirit is to be allowed its own liberty, || more profitable for the congregation of the 
to blow, when and where, and on whom } faithful, to meet together to reform them, 
he listeth. Neither ought this to trouble | ifyet they be capable of reformation ; 
any, if all do not presently agree with | which 1 confess is much to be doubted, 
them ; it is sufficient, if at first a few be- | seeing they sin against so clear a light. 
gin, whom others may follow afterwards, | “2. Ifthe officers of the church prove 
as God shall persuade them. incorrigible, the church hath power to 
“Now as the church hath power to | depose them, seeing they have no indeli- 
choose its officers: so ifthey prove evil, it | ble character, whatever the Romish 
hath power, either, church affirms. Wherefore, as the true 
“ji. Toreformthem. Or, church hath power to choose its ministers, 
“2. Todepose them. and to continue them as long as they re- 
«1, It hath power to reform, if so be | main faithful in their work; so also ithath 
they may be brought to repentance and |) power to remove them, if they forsake the 
amendment: Yea, as all the evils of the || truth and power of the gospel. Foras in 
church do commonly first flow from the || civil societies, not subjected to tyranny, 
officers, so the reformation of it is first to | officers that prove evil are moveable by 
begin with them. And who shall reform |, them that made them; so likewise the 
the officers of the church, but the church || church hath power to remove, if it see 
itself? seeing the officers will be sure to || cause, this spiritual officer; yea, the spir- 
tolerate one another in their ungospel and || itual officer is so much the more movea- 
unchristian courses, against the life of || ble than the civil, by how much the more 
Christ, and true practice of the word, be- |, he is intolerable, if he be unfaithful: for 
cause itis their own case. Wherefore, || the civil officer can only hurt in the things 
seeing the generality of the present cler- || of this life, but the spiritual in the things 


gy are arrived to this height of evil, that || of eternal life. Wherefore, the church 
they will not be contented to be servants, || hath the greatest necessity to remove him 
Dut will needs make themselves lordsover |! and choose another ; seeing this salt, when | 
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it hath lost its savour, it is good for no- 
thing but to be cast upon the dunghill. 
And to this, worthy Mr. Tindall, a bless- 
ed martyr, witnesses, saying, ‘ If they, 
[that is, the ministers] err from the word, 
then may whosoever God moveth in his 
heart, play Paul, and correct him ; and if 
he will not obcy the scripture then have 
his brethren authority by the scripture 
to put him down, and send him out of 
Christ’s church, among the heretics, 
which prefer their faise doctrines above 
the true word of Christ.’ 

“4, The true church hath power to 
call its councils. 

“If the church of the faithful stand in 
need of a council, it may call one, if it 
pleaseth, and it hath power so to do: and 
the council is not to call and appoint the 
church, as is now done, but the church is 
to calland appoint the council; and the 
council is to have its authority from the 
church, and not the church from it. And 
for the world, it can no more gall the 
councils of the church, than the church 
can call the councils of the world; the 
councils of the church and the world, be- 


ing as distinct as the church and the world | 


are. 
“Now I said, The church, if it need a 


council, may call one; because the church 


of believers now seldom needs a council, | 


seeing all things are so clear in the word 
of God, with which the faithful are so 
well acquainted. 

“There are many other causes why 
the right church may very well be with- 
out councils; As 

* 1, Because councils, as the manner 
was, were either called or congregated 
by the pope, a mere usurper in the church; 
or by secular and worldly princes, who 
advanced themselves to the same power 
in the church, though upon another ac- 
count. And according to their ends and 
designs, councils, for the most part, have 
been guided and pointed. 

“2. Because they have, for the most 
part, been made up of bishops and eccle- 
siastical men, who have only sought the 
interest and advantage of the clergy, to 
the prejudice of the body of Christianity ; 
by which means they have set up their 
own kingdom and tyranny over all other 
Christians. 


“3. Because, being gathered and met, 
they have especially meddled with out- 
ward rites and ceremonies; and touch- 
ing these, have made binding and coer- 
cive laws, to the overthrow ot Christian 
liberty, and the ensnaring and enslaving 
men’s consciences. 

“4, Because if they have meddled with — 
doctrine, they have rather perverted and 
obscured the clear word of the gospel, 
than truly explicated and unfolded it. 

“5. Wherein they have done well, yet 
this evil hath always gone along with it, 
that they have made people rather look 
to them than unto God, and that in the 
very things of God; and to take divine 
things from them by a human faith, ra- 
ther than from God himself, and his im- 
mediate word, according to the faith of 
God’s elect: and so have given forth 
themselves in their opinions and judg- 
ments, as a foundation to the church in- 
the stead of Jesus Christ. 

“6. Becausethey always determine the | 
things of God by the plurality of votes, 
and do not weigh, but number the suf- 
frages, and so the greater part still over- 
comes the better; and the many that are 
called, carry the vote against the few that 
are chosen; whereby it comes to pass, 
that the truth is subdued, and error is es- 
tablished, by a plausible authority. 

“7. Because such councils commonly 
attribute to themselves infallibility ; and 
so set themselves up as a peremptory 
rule, by which the whole church must 
walk, and none must presume to say to 
them, cur ita facitis ? (why do ye so?) 
though they do never so ill. They say, 
they cannot be judged by any other Chris- 
tians, because they are subject to none; 
but all other Christians are subject to 
them, and are to be judged by them: 
They say, they may pronounce all others 
schismatics, and heretics, but nobody 
must pronounce them so, though they be 
so. And after they have once drunk of 
this cup of abomination, what hope can 
there be, that any thing hereafter should 
be done right among them ? 

“8. And lastly, because, after so many 
councils, things have not been the better, 
but the worse in the church, through 
their means ; forit is not dead laws and 
orders written by men, will do the tht 
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true church any good ; but the living law | 
of God, written in their hearts by the | 
Spirit, as God hath promised to do; say- 


ing, ‘I will write my law in their hearts, | 
and put it in their inward parts.’ For as | 


the law of sin hath been written in our | 
natures, to corrupt us; so the law of the 
Spirit of life must be written also in our 
natures to reform us. Wherefore after 
all their decrees, laws, rules, orders, &c. 
the church commonly hath been so far 
from being bettered, that it hath become | 
more ignorant of the word, superstitious, | 
formal, and profane, than before.” 


Extract from Stephen Crisp’s “De- 
scription of the Church of Scotland.” 


“The doctrines of your church also are | 
reprovable and corrupt in many things, | 
contrary tothe scriptures. And first in 
your doctrines of God, whom ye say is to | 
be known and believed on, as in the dis- | 
tinguishment of three persons; and here- 
in ye teach contrary to the scriptures of | 
Truth, which ye say is your rule, and by 
it are all such dreamers and deceivers 
judged, and by the spirit which gave 
them forth, which speaks no where of 
three persons, as ye imagine and teach, but 
declares of the only wise God, whois one 
in his being and substance, individual, infi- 
nite, who divideth all things, and to every 
sort their portion, who limiteth all things, | 
and is not limited ; whose power and spi- 
rit is inseparable from him, who is the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh, who by 
his power createth, and by his spirit 
quickeneth all living creatures, whose 
power isthe Christ, and whose spirit 1s 
the holy and eternal life which they par- 
take of, who wait for his appearance in 
his power; and these doth not the scrip- 
tures call three persons, but the one wit- 
ness inthe heaven which you are igno- 
rant of, who dréam and divine to the peo- 
ple, of a distinguishment of persons in the 
Godhead ; therefore cease your deceit 
ye deceivers and soothsayersof Egypt, 
and come to the light that shines in the 
heart, that by it you may come to the 
true knowledge of God your Creator, and 
of his power by which ye were created, 


and of his spirit by which he quickens 


into newness of life, all those who fear 
him, and wait for his salvation, which now 
| by the light is making manifest. 

“Your doctrine concerning the Word 
of God, is altogether reprovable, who 
teach people to believe, that that is the 
word of God that can be bought and sold 
for money, and the knowledge thereof 
attained by human learning, namely, the 
scriptures, (or outward writings,) of the 
| prophets and apostles, that you say is the 
word of God, and they that say other- 
wise, you say must be cursed. But will 
not this return upon your own heads, 
who preach contrary to the scriptures, 
which saith Christ is the word of God? 
Now if he be the word of God, then the 
scriptures are not, except they be Christ, 
which if you think they be, declare your 
meaning plainly; and if you know any 
other Christ than the scriptures, then 
call ye him the word of God, and call the 
scriptures a declaration, according as they 
are called by them that wrote them, who 
knew the word of God itself, which ye 
being ignorant of, have as it were chang- 
ed the glory of the incorruptible and im- 
mortal word of God which abides forever, 
into the similitude of writings, which had 
a beginning in time, and must come to an 
end; and in the end shall you know the 
word of God to be that which searches 
your hearts, and judges your ungodly 
thoughts and purposes ; and this shall be 


with you in the end, for this was in the 


beginning, which the scriptures were not, 
and this is it by which the scriptures and 
all other things came to have a being; so 
that ifthe scriptures must be called the 
word of God, because the word came to 
the saints, and bid them write them, or 
make books thereof; then, may not 
Noah’s ark, or Solomon’s temple, or the 
priests’ garments, or any other thing of 
the like nature, be calied the word of God, 
because by it they were commanded to 
make them? And furthermore, that 
which is the word of God, is that which 
was made flesh ; and if you can tell how 
or when the scriptures were made flesh, 
then declare it, or else let that be called 
the word of God henceforth, that did be- 
come flesh. Again, without the word was 
nothing made that was made; and if the 
scriptures be this word, then declare to 
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us how you know that they were before 
the creation; for that which maketh, 
must needs be before the things that by 
itare made. Further the word of God, 
saith the apostle, is quick and powerful, 
sharper than a two-edged sword, dividing | 
between the soul and the spirit: but if | 
this be the scripture, then tell us what is 
the reason that your souls are not there- | 
by divided from the spirit of iniquity and 
deceit that rules over them? But ye im- 
agine that death only can make that di- 
vision, as if death were more powerful 
than the word of God. Oh ye blind and 
ignorant priests and people! how long 


will ye regard lying vanities, expecting 


life where it is not to be had, and like the | 


Pharisees of old, think to have eternal life 
in the scriptures, but will not come to 
Christ, whose life is your light? Turn 
your minds into your own hearts, and 
feel if God’s word, (which is as a ham- 
mer,) be not striking at some or other of 
your sins, and corruptions, and wait then 
to feel the sharpness of it,to cut and di- 
vide you from your sins, that so you may 
witness the word in your flesh, (and not 
in a book,) to destroy the works of the 
devil, that the word in the heart ye may 


know, which liveth and abideth forever, 
when that by it is destroyed, which can- 
not abide forever, which is your sin, 
which hitherto hath separated you from 


the knowledge of God and of his power- 
fal word.” 


HEAVEN. 


“But hereby you may sce, that things 
in heaven have a revelation and manifes- 
Aation of Christ unto them ; and his pow- 
er is given unto him there, as well as on 
earth, if so it be, that vou do take heaven 
according to our general and common no- 
tion of taking heaven, which we vulgarly 
conceive to be above the circumference 
of the sun, and God to be present more 
especially there ; but this also is a limit- 
ing the bounds of hischurch and kingdom: 
His kingdom (as I conceive) is every 
where, and heaven is where he is; for he 
is every where. Yet I rememberI was 
taught, when I was a child, either by my 


murse, or my mother, or my schoclmas- 


ter, or all of them, that God Almighty 
was above in heaven, viz. above the sun, 
moon, and stars: And I thought of a long 
time afterwards there was his court, and 
his chamber of presence, and that he had 
there a glorious throne, erected like to 
the great state of princes and kings here 
on earth: And believe it, I thought it a 
great height to come to this knowledge ; 
but I assure you, I had more to do to un- 
learn this principle, than ever I had to 
learn it; and Jam afraid, too many of us 
are gone no further than this childish 
principle, whereupon follow many errors. 
But it is more safe taking heaven in the 
largest sense: Either as God filling all 
places, and all things, as well above the 
sun as below, and below as above. And 
so heaven to be where God is, that is,eve- 
ry where; for he cannot be excluded 
from any place: But he is not only in 
every place, but in every place alike. 
There is he continually in his holy place, 
in his holiness, in his sanctuary. Or else 
to take heaven in that sense the Prodigal 
doth, Luke xv. 12. ‘ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee.” That 
is, against thy kingdom, thy heaven in my 
soul; totake heaven to be in our souls, 
when God comes into our souls, and 
dwells there. That is, when he mani- 
fests his presence in us and to us, then he 
is said to dwell there, then is his kingdom 
said to be within us; not but that he 
dwelt there in regard of himself, as much 
before; but then he is there as in his 
temple, in his glory to us-ward. Then 
we see him there in the beauty of holi- 
ness; then he is compassed about with 
our Own praises, as it is expressed in the 
68th Psalm: ‘It is well seen, O God! 
how thou goest, how thou my God goest, 
when thou art in thy sanctuary. The 
singers go before, and the minstrels fol- 
low after, in the midst are the damsels 
with timbrels,’ &c. When God is not on- 
ly in us, as he isin all creatures; but 
when he is there sensibly to us, that we 
feel him and see him, and rejoice to be- 
hold his presence and glory, and so we 
come thereby to glorify him more, and 


all power is thereby more given unto 
him.” —£verard, 


“ He is a wise maa who knows his ows. 
heart.”’ 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 


“A correspondent of the New York 
Daily Advertiser is publishing a series of 
well written letters from Cuba, from the 
third number of which the following ex- 
tract is made: 

“ The slave trade is carried on, howev- 
er, from the coast of Africa to the Bra- 
zils and Cuba, more even at the present 
time than most persons in our own coun- 
try believe. There are 250 vessels call- 
ed traders, employed in this business; 
and what is sufficient to make a man 
blush for the United States, many of her 
citizens are engaged in it. The crews, 
commanders, and sometimes owners, of 
these vessels, are from our northern ci- 
ties ; and, while they sustain fair charac- 
ters, are secretly filundering Africa to 
gratify their avarice. The temptation, 
to be sure, is great. A slave can be bought 
in Africa at about $10, and whenhe 
touches the shores of Cuba is worth from 
400 to 500. Great caution is of course 
necessary in this proceeding; and hence 
all flags are hoisted and all artifices re- 
sorted to, which the occasion may require. 
The writer of this is not speaking with- 
eut information ; nor are these assertions 
founded on any thing less than evidence. 
A small Spanish schooner arrived at Ma- 
tanzas, in February, with 150 slaves, al- 
though she could not have been above 
eighty tons burthen. She landed them 
before coming into port; but on the se- 
cond or third day the slaves were intro- 
duced into the city, emaciated, almost na- 
ked, with an air of despondency and 
grief which their situation was well cal- 
culated to inspire.” 

“ A letter now before us from Santiago 
ge Cuba, contains the following para- 
graph: 

“In the port of Santiago, the masters 
ef American vessels are not without their 
grievances. Spanish Guineamen use all 
sorts of inducements to inveigle Ameri- 
can seamen, to perish, for the most part, 
inthetrade in human flesh, still carried 
on along the sickly coast of Africa. One 
of these slavers lately arrived here with 
acrew greatly diminished in numbers, 
but the captain and owners have succeed. 

edi since in inveigling not a few of the 


) sels of the United States. 


mariners belonging to the merchant ves- 


This same 
Guineaman, I am told, is about to repair 
to Baltimore, where she can be better fit- 


ted for her ulterior destination.’—Com. 
Advertiser. 


REFLECTIONS. 


“ Every thing which we see around us, 
carries with it the marks of decay. ‘The 
seeds of dissolution are sown in every ob- 
ject that meets the eye. To-day the 
grass springs forth in rich luxuriance; 
greenness is on every tree ; beauty in ev- 
ery flower—all arrayed in the loveliness 
of Spring. To-morrow the winds and 
frosts of Autumn take from the grass its 
verdure, from the tree its greenness, from 
the flower its beauty, and from the Spring 
its loveliness. All is now clad in the ha- 
biliments of death. 

“The scene is striking; for it itis an 
emblem of the life of man. To-day he 
stands forth in the bloom of youth, or the 
strength of manhood. To-morrow some 
fatal disease steals from his cheeks their 
beauty, and from his body its strength. All 
his great plans of profit, or honour, or 
pleasure, are now fled forever. A poor 
lifeless lump of clay is now all that re- 
mains of him, who was once so lovely and 
engaging. Around his pale and emacia- 
ted body, stands the surviving friends. 
Every heart is big with anguish, and ev- 
ery eye is filled with tears. There is not 
an individual present who does not feel 
that there is an image of himself; that 
after a few more suns have sped their 
course, he too, must be consigned to the 
mansions of the dead. 

“ All are of the dust, and to the dust 
we must return again; and though our 
lives should be lengthened out to three 
score years and ten, still they will soon 
have passed away. But of this we can- 
not be assured. We are now pursuing 
the journey of life, and across our path a 
grave is sunk.—We may see it as we ap- 
proach, but backward we cannot turn, on 
either side we cannot pass by it, but into 
it we must enter. Perhaps it will be in 
the darkness of midnight. Then it will. 
be hid from our view; we shall sink, and 
time with us be no longer. 
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“When this life will end we cannot 
fell ; but be it sooner or later, still, in the 
language of scripture, it isa shadow which 
passeth away; a flower which fadeth ; 
grass, which withereth ; a vapour, which 
dissolves in air; a transient thought; a 
forgotten dream ; a nothing in the sight 
of God. Such, for shortness are our days. 

“Let them then be improved to the 
best advantage. If we must soon depart 
to be here no more; and if we were sent 
into this world to prepare for another ; if 
this is the great business for which life 
was given us—is it wise, is it prudent, to 
defer this great concern till the last half 
hour of our existence? Isthen the time 
to prepare for the great change which 
awaits us, when our bodies are filled with 
insupportable and piercing pains, when 
our minds are distracted with madness 
and filled with reveries ; is then the time 
to examine religion, to repent of sin, to 
reform the heart, to prepare for death? 
and besides, we know not that we shall 
have the least warning that our end is 
approaching; it may come as a thief 
in the night—therefore, whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might, for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave 
whither thou goest.” 


Number of the Human Species. 


“It is commonly said, that the sum to- 
tal of men living upon the earth may 
amount to a milliard, or one thousand 
millions. But all the calculations which 
have been made upon this subject are chi- 
merical. It is impossible to state any 
which shall even approximate to truth. 
Asia, it is said, contains five hundred mil- 
lions of inhabitants ; but it has been only 
proceeding upon the most cxaggerated 
data for each of the countries which com- 
pose this quarter of the world, that this 
sum total has been arrived at. The truth 
is, we have no greater reason for giviag 
Asia 500 millions than for giving it 250. 
Among the different accounts respecting 
China, how shall we hitupon the true one ? 
Has that country 27 millions of inhabitants 


according to Sonnerat ? or 55 millions, ac- 


cording to the extract trom the official 


Gazette of Pekin? or 70 millions, accord- 
ing to the Russians ? or 100 millions,as De 
Guignes believed? or 19,661,000, as M. 
Busching informs us? or 200 millions, 
agreeably to the statement of the mission- 
aries? or, finally, 333 millions, as a Chi- 
nese mandarin, perfectly veracious no 
doubt, assured Lord Macartney? ‘This 
single example may suffice to convince 
the judicious reader, that all this parade 
of figures, is founded only upon vague con- 
jectures. We have endeavoured to com- 
pute the population of Asia, by collating 
the accounts of modern travellers. We 
affirm nothing: we merely say that it ap- 
pears to us that we cannot assignto Asia 
more than from 320 to 350 millions of in- 
habitants. 

“The Oceanic division of the earth, or 
that collection of large and small islands 
to the south east of Asia, contains vast 
spaces almost entirely unknown. Carry- 
ing partial computations as far as possi- 
ble, we shall find, from Sumatra to Eas- 
ter Island, and from Manilla to New Zea- 
land, only about twenty millions of inhabi- 
tants. 

“Asto Africa, the uncertainty is so 
great, that, upon the whole, we do not 
know whether we should estimate that 
quarter of the globe at a population of 45, 
or 90 millions. One third of Africa is so 
completely unknown, that is is not ascer- 
tained whether it contains lakes, or moun- 
tains, or sandy deserts. Of the parts 
which are best known, there is not one 
concerning which we posses any correct 
calculations. All that we know is, that 
the population of Egypt, of the barbary 
States, and of the empire of Morocco, has 
been prodigiously exaggerated. Mention 
is made of very populous countries on the 
banks of the Niger; but what traveller 
deserving of belief has seen those great 
cities which should have more inhabitants 
than London? All pretensionsto certain 
calculation would be ridiculous; but, if 
we take a mean term, 70 millions may be 
considered as the maximun of the popu- 
lation of Africa. 

“One hundred and fifty millions of in- 
habitants have been assigned to America. 
But there is scarcely one third of this 
number whose existence can be proved. 
The Spaniards have scarcely extended 
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their calculations beyond 20 millions of in- 

habitants, of all classes, for the whole pop- 
ulation of their colonies ; and even this is 
perhaps a third too much. Brazil has on- 
ly one million of inhabitants, accorcing to 
Raynal; but we should now reckon a lit- 
tle more than four millions, including the 
natives: It would be difficult to discover 
more than two millions in all the great 
and little Antilles, deducing those possess- 
ed by the Spaniards. The United States 
have, (1821) from ten to eleven millions of 
inhabitants. English Canada, and Nova 
Scotia, with their dependencies, can be 
estimated only at a million and a half. 
‘We shall not meet with two millions of 
individuals in the tribes, orrather the sav- 
age families of the,interior and saorth 
west. It is evident, therefore, that the 
whole of America does not not contain 
more than 45 or 46 millions of inhabi- 
tants. 

“Let us sum up the whole of these hy- 
pothetical results. Europe, the only quar- 
ter which is known, may contain 170 mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Asia has from 320 
to 340 millions. 
Great Ocean, forming the fifth part of the 
world, may contain 20 millions; we shall 
leave 70 millions to Africa, and 45 mil- 
lionsto America. The sum total of the 
human race then, will amount only to 640 
or 650 millions of individuals, instead of a 
milligrd, or 1000 millions. 

“We have more satisfactory and cor- 
rect results as to the proportions which 
subsist between the births and deaths, 
and the number of marriages and of liv- 
ing individuals of each sex and of every 
age. 

“The natural limit of human life seems 
to be from 80 to 90 years. Few men sur- 
vive that period—the greater majority 
die long before they even approach it. 
Of allnew born infants, one out of four 
dies the first year. Zwo fifths only at- 
tain their sixth year; and, before the 
twenty-second year, one half of the gene- 
ration is consigned to the grave :—the or- 
der which death observes in cutting off 
his victims is one of the most wonderful 
phenomena in nature—the causes by 


All the islands of the 


which it is effected are too numerous and | 
too complicated to be here considered in | 
detail. The unhealthy nature of certain ' 


—= 
occupations, the impetuosity of the pas- 
sions, and the corruption of manners, 
prove noless fatal to life than the origi* 
nal weakness of the human frame. In 
general, the mean duration of human life 
is between 30 and 40 years; that is, out of 
30 or 40 individuals, one dies every year.” 

Malte-Brun. 
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Want of Punctuality —*In many cases, 
it amounts to robbery. A short time since 
in a village in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, a committee of eight ladies, who 
managed the concerns of an institution 
which had been formed for the relief of 
the neighbouring poor, agreed to meet on 
a certain day at twelve o’clock precisely. 
Seven of them attended punctually at the 
appointed hour: the eighth did not ar- 
rive till a quarter of an hour after. She 
came in according to the usual mode, with 
‘}’m very sorry to be behind in the time 
appointed, but really the time slipped 
away, without my being sensible of it; 1 
hope your goodness will excuse it.’ 

“One of the ladies who was a Quaker, 
replied, ‘Truly friend, it doth noc ap- 
pear clear to me that we ought to accept 
of thine apology. Hadst thyself only lost 
a quarter of an hour, it would have been 
merely thy concern ; but in this case, the 
quarter must be multiplied by eight, as 
we have each lost a quarter ; so that there 
have been two hours of useful time sacri- 
ficed by thy want of punctuality.’ ” 


“The donations to the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, exceed those made to 
any similar institution in this country. 
The following are among the number. 
By William Bartlet of Newburyport, de- 
tween one and two hundred thousand 
dollars. By Moses Brown of Newbury- 
port, 35,000 dollars. By Mr. Norris, 
10,000 dollars. By Mr. Abbot, upwards 
of 60,000 dollars. These sums, with 
others, are exclusive of the annual con- 
tyibutions obtained by means of numer- 
ous auxiliary Education Societies, agents, 
collections, &c. which amount tommonly 
to 12 or 15,000 dollars a year. The sala- 
ry of the professors at this Seminary, tor 
their services in training up young men 


for the priesthood, is 1500 dollars a year 
each, besides an elegant house to reside 
in free of expense. The number of pro- 
fessors is four. What a different way of 
furnishing ambassadors for Christ and, 
promoting his cause to what existed in 
the Apostles’ time. Who that has any 
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knowledge of true Christianity, or any re- 
gard to its interests, will countenance such 
proceedings ?”— Reformer. 


“ How is it, that if we commit an action, 
wrong in itself, under an apprehension 
that we are doing right, we escape the 
eondemnation which is incurred by wilful 
error? May we not safely infer from 
this, that itis the integrity of the heart, 
rather than the acuteness of the under- 
standing, that commends us to Divine 
compassion ; and that this is often extend- 
ed to cases, deemed highly censurable 
among men, who, in judging each other, 
regard effects more than causes, and ap- 
pearances more than motives ? 


“ Time.—An Italian philosopher ex- 
presses in his motto, that time was his 
estate—an estate indeed, which will pro- 
duce nothing without cultivation, but will 
always abundantly repay the labours of 
industry, and generally satisfy the most 
extensive desires, if no part of it be suf- 
fered to waste by negligence, to be over- 
run with noxious plants, or laid out for 
show, rather than for use.” — Rambler. 


From the Haverhili Gazette. 


The author of the following effusions is a 
young man of the Society of Friends, 
only seventeen years of age, an appren- 
tice to the shoemaking business, and 
possessing no other advantages of edu- 
cation, than are afforded in the town 
schools. 

OCEAN. 


Untathom’d deep, unfetter’d waste 
Of never silent waves, 

Each by its rushing follower chas’d, 
Through unillumin’d caves. 

And o’er the rocks whose turrets rude, 
E’en, since the birth of time, 

Have heard amid thy solitude, 
The billows ceaseless chime. 


Thro’ what recesses, depths unknown, 
Dost thou thy waves impel, 

Where never yet a sunbeam shone, 
Or gleam of moon-light fell ? 

For never yet did mortal eyes 
Thy gloom-wrapt depths behold, 

And nought of thy dread mysteries, 
The tongue of man hath told. 


What though proud man presume to hold 
His course upon thy tide, 


O’er thy dark billows uncontrol’d 
His fragile bark to guide— 

Yet who, upon thy mountain waves, 
Can feel himself secure, 

While sweeping o’er thy yawning caves 
Deep, awful, and obscure ? 


But thou art mild and tranquil now— 
Thy wrathful spirits sleep, 

And gentile billows, calm and slow 
Across thy bosom sweep. 

Yet where the dim horizon’s bound 
Rests on thy sparkling bed, 

The tempest-cloud, in gloom profound, 
Prepares its wrath to shed. 


Thus, mild and calm in youth’s bright 
hour, 

The tide of life appears, 

When fancy paints, with magic power, 
The bliss of coming years ; 

But clouds will rise, and darkness bring’ 
O’er life’s deceitful way, 

And cruel disappointment fling 


Its blight on hope’s dim ray. W. 
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